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¥OR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


LOVE AND GENEROSITY, 
A TALE, 


FOUNDED ON FACT.* 


|| divine attribute, benevolence, into the 
| 


suffering bosom, will ever be the sincere 
wish of the writer of these pages. 

A battalion of the republican army was 
garrisoned in the town of Fontenay. 
A lieutenant in this battalion, of the name 
of Blinval, resided with one of the prin. 
cipal inhabitants, who was a Physician, 
very skilful in his profession, and much 
beloved by his townsmen This worthy 
man we shall call Gantheaume ; he had 
been a widower several years, and was 
father to an only daughter. 


—--— 


* Softness and sweetest innocence she wore, 
Aud looked like Nature in the world’s first spring.” 


} It may very naturally be supposed, 





If the hatred, dissension, and jealousy, ' 


which so often prevail | in families, geue-| 
rally possess the most inveterate rantour, | 
if civil broils seldom offer any thing | 
to the view but scenes of the most horrible | 
cruelty and licentiousness ; in the midst of | 
these calam.ties, with what pleasure doc = 

the feeling mind dwell upon a pies ture of" 
social happiness! It derives mu~'. cor 

solation from thinking, that the foul fiend, | 
party spirit, has not entirely extinguish- | 
ed the softer feelings of the haman heart ; | 
feelings which honour the possessor more | 
than all the vain pomp and parade of sub- 
lunary greatness. Jt is an incident of 
this nature which |! shall endeavour to 
relate ; it is not rescued from the musty | 
rolls of antiquity, but of a very recent | 





date, as it lately happened in the unfor-. | 
tunate department of La Vendée. 

This will prove, in an incontestable | 
manner, thai if there were great excesses | 
committed on both sides, still many vir- 
tues, and much greatness of mind, were 
displayed by the opposite parties. Thai 
the Knowledge of such transactions as 
these may be as a balm to the wounded, 
soften ‘“‘iron-hearted’ hatred, cause 
grievances to be forgotten, and pour that 


* The time when the incidents of this tale are 
supposed to have happered, is, when several o1 
the departments of France, and amongst thi 
others, that of La Vendée, were victims to that 
dreadful evil, civil war, by the contending efforts 
of two factions. one of which was the royal par- 


“TN Was 


that a military man of twenty-five was 
|rather a dangerous guest in a house with 
| a charming young girl of twenty. Caro- 
i line (for that was the name of the daugh- 
ter) thought that she was much indebted 
to a man who was one of the defenders 





h of her country; she endeavoured, in 


jevery possible manner, to please him, 
partié@iany~ carcful~ that he 
| should not want any thing to make him 
|comfortable ; she offered every thing 
with so much sweetness, that Blinval 
could not refuse, even though he did not 
want it; aod ber kind and attentive be- 
haviour melted bis heart with gratitude. 

The business of the father obliged bim 
to be often absent from home ; of course, 


|| Blinval and Caroline were left by them- 


selves, but never felt tired of each other's 
company. Caroline amused herself by 


| arranging the household affairs, and Blin- 


val found an excellent pastime im cultiva- 
ting the garden or the orchard. He 
planted, dug, watered, gathered flowers 
and set others, with as much expertness 
as though he had been employed in the 
warden all his life. It was not long be- 
fore the young persons began to form a 
strict intimacy: under their circumstan- 
ces, friendship generally gives place to 
iove ; I need not inform my readers that 
‘his soon happened. 

After some little time had elapsed, 
Slinval began to explain bimself, and 








ty, the other the republican, 





open his heart; he was heard with pa- 





their future inteations. 

















tience. Caroline was both sensible and 
prudent; she bad not corrupted her 
mind by reading foolish romances, which 
only serve to Jead young people astray : 
having always been usefully employed, 
this had preserved her from those wild 
flights of imagination to which our young 
girls, who have no occupation on which 
they can fix their thoughts, are so much 
exposed. She received with modesty, 


|but without confusion, a declaration 


which she had expected; a charming, 
lovely smile ;egan her reply, and a ten- 
der fascinatin » look completed it. 

The two lovers, now acquainted with 
each others sentiments, spoke frankly on 
1 It was at length 
resolved “pom they must wait quiet- 
ly for the conéfusiof of the war, when 
Blinval proposed to quit the service, in 
order to be aseful to bis country io an- 
other manver. He intended to settle 
upon his god-/ather’s estate at Villefrinc, . 


i who would enio¥ with Liss and ampage 


iris chilage that hap 
tranquill.iy whichis t 
age. : 

Caroline’s father, fi 
he separated from h 







'| ling to have her married, and had refused 


several advantageous matches which had 
offered themselves. His daughter, how- 
ever, thought that he weuld not refuse 
giving his consent to Blinval, as he had 
always appeared to be particularly par- 
tial to him; but she soon found that it 
would be best to wait for a convenient 
opportunity, in expectation of which she 
was continually assuring him, that she 
could never bear the idea of leaving him, 

In this manner four months glided 
away in lively and innocent amusements, 


j and a mutual interchange of tenderness ; 


whilst the war, at no great distance, was 
raging with the greatest fury, desolating 


the country, destroying the peaceful in- 


habitants of heulth»peace, and love. 
or. ~ 

« The peaceful peasant to the war is press’d, 

The fields lie fallow indnglorioas rest ; 

The plain no pasture to the flocks a:fords, 

The crooked scythes are straitened into swords; 

Perfidious Mars loug plighted leagues divides, 

And o'er the wasted world in triumph rides.” 
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They shed many tears, but they were 
those of hearts alive to the miseries of 
their fellow creatures. . 

On a sudden, an order came to march 
out the garrison, and fix their quarters in 
a distant part ; soon after the republican 
army left Fontenay and its environs, and 
Blinval’s battalion was sent thirty leagues 
from thence. The young soldier quitted 
Caroline with much regret, but with 
courage ; each took an oath of eternal 
fidelity, which was sealed by a farewell 
kiss ; but 
* The joys of meeting pay the pangs of absence, 
Else who could bear it ?” 


A month of absence had elapsed ; du- 
ring this month Gantheaume only received 
one letter from Blinval, and.in this letter 
was one for his daughter. The young 
man informed them, that being always on 
the march, and in different parts, “3 


could not even tell them,a fixed pl 
which they might ad an anst 


After this, all the others were intercept. ]_ 


ed, and they heard no more of Blinval. 

’ To render this misfortune still more 
_ poignant, a detachment of the royal army 
“Sgeame to fix their quarters at Fontenay. 


hea ) reputatiém of honesty which Gan- 
ill, an, 

which: he, 

from 







his ional 
ently: the assistance of 
8 them, saved him 
‘into which they 
st arrival ; and they 
exacted nothing from him, on condition 
that he would take upon himself the care 
of the wounded. 
These guests had been two months at 
» and it was almost three since 
had heard from Blinvaly w 
one night an alarm was give the o 
posite party ; the royalists, too weak to 
_ withstand them, were obliged to retreat 
in great disorder. At six o’clock in the 
, when day had dawned 


a the town. 





Foe 











» not thinking 
nly sur- 
‘and took 
im a body 
le instantly 


line at home. The officer soon arrived 
at the young lady’s chamber, and preci- 
pitated himself into the room in the 
greatest agitation. 


“ Terror froze up his hair, and on his face 
Showers of cold sweat rolled trembling down 
apace.” 


’Twas some time before he was suffi- 
ciently recovered to make an apology for 
so abrupt an intrusign into a lady’s cham- 
ber. ‘* Madam,” Said he at length, ‘| 
am not a coward, and have more than 
once braved danger in the field of battle ; 
but it is dreadful to be butchered in cold 
blood, without power to defend one’s self. 
{ have been seen, and, without doubt, 
known ; my pursuers are now at my 
heels. To your benevolent heart, ma- 
dam, I appeal for protection.” 

[Zo be concluded in our next.) 















FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


“KNOWLEDGE IS POWER.” 
Bacon. 


ae tte 


Epvcation is the best gift of parents 
to their children ; and without it, all the 
advantages of fortune are only evils in 
disguise ; its great objects are to inspire 
young people with noble, elevated, and 
generous sentiments ; to teach them to 









despise every thing mean and dishonest ; 

erstand théir true interests, to re- 
gulate“the passions, and to cultivate the 
affections of the heart. 

Education begins in the cradle, says 
Cicero, and ends only at the grave. 
Whether individuals shall be happy or 
miserable, loved or respected, or hated 
and despised,’ are circumstances which 
spring from education, since early im- 
pressions are never eradicated, and the 
disposition to imprudence and vice is 


d virtue. The moment a child enters 
into the busied scene of human existence, 
he commences his destiny, and, like a 
spotless image, is susceptible of every 
impression. Without ideas, without re- 
flection, without consciousness—alive 
only to pleasure or to pain—he is to be 
moulded as the judgment of others shall 
dictate. The most essential education is | 


ja acquired than that to knowledge 








e by it the mind is formed, and its prin- 


that whichechildren receive from parents ; 


ciples established. Moral princi 
must be industriously inculcated, juvenile 


‘ _ 





en 


errors are to be corrected, improper 
pursuits to be guarded against, and the 
mind should be expanded by knowledge, 
and the heart enlarged with humanity 
and benevolence. Deception or idle. 
ness should be unknown to youth ; they 
should be taught to reverence truth, and 
abhor falsehood, to be ingenuous on every 
occasion, and to enjoy no pleasure equal 
to that of a kind or virtuous action. Let 
parents practise veracity, integrity, and 
religion, themselves, and their children 
will imitate them ; let them curb their 
own bad tempers, resist their own idle 
propensities, and control their own vi- 
cious habits, and their children will not 
fail to emulate their bright example. To 
imagine that children will act differently 
from their parents, to hope that they 
will imbibe liberality and knowledge, 
morality and religion, when they hourly 
contemplate what is diametrically oppo- 
site, is as absurd, as to believe that time 
may be retarded by the hand of man, or 
that the sun can be overtaken in his 
course. Children cannot, intuitively, 
know the distinctions between right and 
wrong; and to them the moral virtues ~ 
must be empty names, unless their nature 
is explained by precept, and their utility 
illustrated by practice. If parents, no 
matter who they are, wish their children 
to respect them, let them first learn to 
respect themselves, and no longer pre- 
sume to censure others for consequences 













which their own imprudences and immo- 
ralities have occasioned. If children be 
scared, or allured by vile falsehoods ; if 
their tempers be broken by unnecessary 
severity, or corrupted by mistaken in- 
dulgence ; if they are soothed one mo- 
ment, flattered another, and punished a 
third ; or, if they are permitted to follow 
no course but that of inclination, no path 
but that of pleasure, and no road but that 
of ignorance, we cannot wonder if they 
become weak or vicious men, or vain 
and thoughtless women. A well educa- 
ted child is as different from a neglected 
one, as the light of true religion is from 
the darkness of contemptible bigotry. 
He is mild, bold, ingenuous, and kind 
hearted ; open to-reproof, and sensible 

of its utility, eager to perform kindnesses, 
and hating falsehood and deceit, he charms 
every eye, and captivates every heart. 
His temper is good, his disposition poble, 


his manners frank. Such a boy practises 
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- to gratify, and he praises, as he censures, 
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all the moral virtues, while he is igno- 
rant of their signification ; he is the work 
of God ornamented by education. How 
unlike this interesting picture is the 
rickety child of mistaken indulgence, or 


} 


to all around him. Captious, petted, and 
cunning, he lends himself to dissimula- 
tion and to lying; he is oppressive to 
servants, cruel to animals, and resentful 
to all who either oppose his wishes, or 
correct his foibles ; he is a tyrant in mi- 
niature—he is every thing by turns, and 
nothing long—his faults are always vary- 
ing, yet they never lean to the side of 
virtue. Let us pursue these children 
into manhood, and illustrate the advan- 
tages and disadvantages which arise from 
a good and bad education. The first boy, 
ripened into a man, pleases wherever 
he appears ; brave, sensible, and gene- 
rous, he has no enemies but the base and 
vicious. His grand object is the love of 
truth and honour; he has no private 
motives to serve, nor petty resentments 


from his heart. He indulges no mean 
suspicions ; conscious of his own purity, 
he suspects not the purity of others, and 
beloved and respected, he preserves 
through life the right angled character of 
man. The second boy, exalted into 
manhood, exhibits a picture as opposite, 
as genuine patriotism is to selfish party 
spirit. Without well regulated prin-| 
ciples, he moves onward destitute of a 
polar star to direct his progress. He is| 
the creature of petty circumstances ; the | 
slave of idle forms. He never acts from 
a moral, but a selfish principle ; interest | 
is his only object, and vice his chief pur- 
suit. He is all a lie. He flatters men! 
whom he despises, because they are | 
rich ; he enlists himself en the side of | 
power, because it is the safest ; he | 
praises the beauty of one woman, or the | 
sense of another, without feeling remorse 
for the conscious lies he dares to utter. 
For friendless talent he has no regard ; 
for suffering humanity he has no pity ; 
for unprotected innocence he has no re- 


== 








serve neither respect nor esteem ; with- | 
| out abilities and information, they are be- 
of perverted education ; he is a nuisance || low contempt; and the foundation of the 


Without fixed principles, neither mi in | 
nor woman can be amiable or estimable») 
Without integrity and religion, they de- | 





whole can only be laid in early life by 
education. 

The minds of youth should be turned 
to .sterling and valuable objects, and 
every pursuit which is either worthless 
or unprofitable, ought to be interdict- 
ed. 

Instead of boys being familiarized with 
games of chance, with riding, shooting, 
&c. they should be initiated into polite- 
ness, learning, and religion ; and it should 
be sedulously impressed on their minds, 
that the time must arrive when they will 
have higher duties to perform in society, 
which, if well performed, will reflect 
lustre on themselves, and render them 
acceptable to their Creator. Girls ought 
to be equally attended to ; with them the 
gratification of petty and childish vanity 
must be ridiculed and exposed; they 
should be taught to prize temper, intel- 


————_——LL—LL—L LES 


to, and which intellect mourns for, and 
| propriety condemns. 

To expand the youthful mind by judi- 
cious instruction, to instil into it moral 
and .religious principles, and to conduct 
it into the road of knowledge and virtue, 
is the noblest occupation of humanity ; 
since it promotes all which is valuable 
among mankind, renders a rising genera- 
tion wiser and happier, and opposes an 
insurmountable barrier to the countless 
ways which “ slope the path to crime.” 

VESTER. 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


THE MODERN VAMPYRE. 


The willow weeps o'er her tombstone, 
Violets of Spring adorn her humble mound. 


A group of fashionablists, glowing in 
their own native brilliancy of charms, 
were entertaining each other with sallies 
of wit and anecdote, when their attention 


|| was drawn from present topics by the 


entrance of a young man, whose counte- 
nance was the intelligent index of every 





lect, and virtue, ‘far above the extrinsic 
ornaments, and silly expectations, which | 


manly, amiable, and social virtue. With 
the ease of a man of fashion, he paid his 





too often engage their attention ; and. 
they should be told again and again, that 
to become hereafter a sensible woman, 
an affectionate wife, ora kind mother, is 
a character far veya 

a faded beauty, or asenseless flirt. The 
education of many females in schools or 
at home, is, indeed, frequently conducted 
on false principles, and their time is oc- 
cupied in the acquisition of flimsy accom- 
plishments, which neither enlarge their 


their utility. Their education principally 
consists of fine needle work, a smattering 
of music, an attempt at drawing, a licea- 
tious mode of dancing, a few French 
phrases, and a slender knowledge of their 
native tongue ; while the storing of their 
minds with real information and sound 
morality, excellent ideas of human na- 
ture, and correct opinions of the various 
affairs and incidents of life, is altogether 





spect. Abject and superficial, he is sub- 
Missive to his superiors, and insolent to 
those below him ; his temper is bad, and 
his mind crooked. He is despised by the 
virtuous and enlightened, hated by those 
whom he’ has oppressed or neglected, 





and, at last, dies as meanly as he lived. 


| 


disregarded. Henée, females thus edu- 
cated are pert and shallow; in their 
prime, conceited, obstinate, and assu- 
ming, the usual concomitants of a bad 
education; and, in advanced age, having 
nothing solid to rest upon, they stoop to 
fallies which youth could scarce pretend 


n idle coquette, | 


understanding, nor extend the sphere of 


addresses to the fair hostess, and the 
company generally, T 
whom he had slightly, 
to watch with jealous € 
The name of one was Harriet, of the 
other Marion, both the daughters of the 
first families, in point of respectability. 
When he observed that both Harriet and 
Marion strictly noted him, he appeared 
embarrassed for a moment—a past trans- 
action seemed to flit before him—he pass- 
ed his hand across his brow, a shade dark- 
ened his countenance, it rolled over like 
an April shower. With a flow of con- 
versation, a sparkling liveliness of wit, 
be soon spread over all around him, the 
good humour and the ready smile that 
lighted:his own countenance. 

It was now ten o’clock. The various 
apartments were crowded ; gayety and 
animation, the loud laugh of the careless 
heart, the noise and bustle attendant on a 
large company, all tended to interest the 
eye and diversify the scene. At this 












entered Louisa Glanville—shining in all 
the unrivalled splendour of dress, beauty, 
and winning modesty ; r dark ringlets 
flowing in artless simpli ;, her light but 








moment, encircled by the beau monde, © 
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perfect figure, the kindling expression of 
her eye, commanded universal admiri- 
tion. Stanley Darling was enraptured. 
While absorbed in thought, Harriet tap. 
ped him on theshoulder. ‘ When shall 
we see you at our house ?”’ said Harriet. 
Stanley started, and hesitatingly answered, 
* | know not.”-—* Know not, Stanley! 
it was not once thus.” At this moment 
the mistress of the mansion approached, 
and making a few cursory remarks, car- 
. ried Stanley with her to introduce him to 
the reigning belle. 

The eye of Harriet followed Stanley— 
saw the introduction, saw him her most 
attentive.admirer. I'll think of him no 
more, she sighed to herselfj1 once 
thought, but it is over now ; ‘ 
hue mantled her truly interesting counte- 
nance. Marion’s watchful glance noted 
his every action—her penetrating look 
seemed to read his very thoughts. The 
assemblage at length broke up; to Har- 
riot and Marion dismally tedious, to Stan- 


spring. 
* It will be necessary for me to return 


to the country to-morrow,” said Stanley 
to Louisa, as they were sitting one even- 
= in. the house voll Sauien’s father. 
on.” Louiiiceased, 

ung’ blushed. Stan- 
ad + setions by his constant 
attention, eetful and manly de- 
t, and the many amiable propen- 
sities that he had exhibited. He had not 
‘Prought to his assistance that baneful 
yed by many, for the pur- 














R 







> of Jali security her whom they 
The clock twelve—Stanley rose. 
To leave ber ithout declaring him- 
elf, Louisa t it was strange, but 
“made no nt. She accompanied 
him to the did not even mention 


-< writing Stanley took Louisa’s hand—she 


ed him in the face—there was no 
of SeAadgancsore te Good 
| rse, and 
ae A 

A . Having 
mua the Tee. she returned ruminating 


‘room which but a mo- 










und the 


ching 


ley and Louiga passing as the sweets of 


| her most, valuable 


Stanley Darling. She had of late been} 
accustomed to view him as her future 
Guide and protector. Her aching hea! 
reposed on her pillow. Could it be pos: 
sible, thought she, he never intende:' 
marriage ?—Oh, no! he is too generous, 
too hoble, to commit such an action 
Sorrowing, she lost reflection in a tem- 
porary oblivion. 

For one week Lonisa denied herself to 
all. Her anxious’ parents viewed with: 
solicitude, the paleness of the lily suc- 
ceeding to thé bloom of the rose. Loui- 
sa was at length constrained, by the in- 
treaties of her loved parents, once more 
to appear in public. 

In the interim, the fashionable worid 
had been busy in conjecture respecting 
the cause of her absence. She had 
shone as a brilliant star and passed from 
sight. Her affability and sweetness had 
won every heart, and though Stanley had 
been constant in his devoirs, each in turn 
had partially experienced the warmth of 
that sun enlivening all within its genial 
rays. When she again appeared, greet 
ings, cordial and heartfelt by many, testi- 
fied their pleasure. Louisa herself was 
changed, but though her cheek had not 
that perfect richness, it was more in- 
teresting. The vivacity resulting from 
a heart untouched by the frost of disap- | 
pointment was oe ; a twilight melan- 
choly, settled in“her countenance, evi- 
denced she felt the neglect of Stanley. 
One evening, attended with her usual 
train, she saw Stanley enter the room— 
her bosom beat, ber whole frame trem- 
bled. How sad was her sigh, when he 
joined another party. 

_How many are there of the present 
ay who may be classed with Stanley ! 
, without any settled principle of 
vity, gain the esteem of artless in- 
nocence, and when the poor girl has an- 
ticipated ideal felicity with her bosom’s 
choice, he, on whom she had fixed every 















|| fondest thought, forgets all moral obliga- 
tions, and devotes his attention to the 
next novelty. Harriet, Marion, and 
Louisa, in turn experienced the same 
fate. But Louisa Was constant. She 
lived unmarried to a respectable old age. 
| When she died, the widow and the or- 
phan blessed her name—the best memo- 

















KOTZEBUE. 


Every thing relating to the life of this great 
dramatic poet, has been rendered doubly inter. 
esting by the terrible singularity of his death, 


Who does not admire Kotzebue ? In the hemis- 


vhere of German literature, he was a brilliant — 


comet; and though his course was wild and erra- 
lic, it was followed by a luminous train of , glory, 
which still enlightens this muudane sphere, 
though the celestial essence from which it ema- 
nates, is concealed from our view by the dark 
cloud which separates eternity from time. 

Love him, ye fair, for he adored you ; honour 
his memory by contemplating those talents which 
were ever ready and eager to assert and defend 
the rights and dignity of your sex. His conjugal 
tenderness was unrivalled, and we need offer no 
apology for permitting its expression to soften 
and adorn the columns of the Ladies’ Literary 
Cabinet. 


During the year 1790, he lost a be- 
loved wife, by which catastrophe he was 
almost distracted. To alleviate his dis- 
tress, he instantly quitted the place where 
she died, and fled to Paris. Of this, me- 
lancholy circumstance, and of his jour- 
ney, he has published an affecting narra- 
tive, entitled, My Flight to Paris. This 
piece is translated by Miss Plumptre, and 
added to his life. It is a beautiful com- 
position, and cannot be read without ex- 
citing the tenderest emotion of sympathy. 
The Preface to this work is of so original 
a cast, and reflects so much honour on 
the feelings of its celebrated author, that 
we cannot refrain from introducing it to 
our readers. It will serve to illustrate 
the character of the renowned Kotzebue, 
more than any thing which we ourselves 
can put to paper on the subject. 


** DEAREST READER, 


‘* | do not pretend to consider this 
little work as likely to be useful ; perhaps 
it may not be even entertaining. I write 
it to sooth the anguish of my soul—I 
write it in the, most wretched moments 
of my life. The lossiof a wife, whom I 
loved inexpressibly, drove me forth inte 
the wide world. I fled the place where 
my repose was buried for ever—whence 
angels had claimed a sister’s presence 
among themselves. Ah! the place I 
could fly, but the image of my Frederica 
followed me every where, and only in 
death, when I shall press the original 
again to my bosom, will it forsake me. 

‘** Tis become a matter of indispensa- 


rance of “a well spent life.” ble necessity to my heart, to be always 
aes many - Wat came a 5 talking or writing of her. The hope of 
weity over her mind, associated with anv. allaying my anguish has placed the pen 
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in my hand—but the form of my beloved 
wife hovers over the paper ; | know not 
what I shall write, yet i see plainly it 
will be only of her. 

** Ye, who have hearts capable of 
sympathy !—Ye, who have sometimes 
dropped a tear at the representation of 
my dramas! if ever I acquired merit in 
your eyes, reward it by weeping with 
me for my beloved Frederica !—Or at 
least, spare your censures if you take 
this book into your hands, and, perhaps, 
do not find in it what you seek. Indulge 
me with writing of her!—spurn me not 
if even the remotest object still brings 
me insensibly to her !—Heaven preserve 
ye all from experiencing a like affliction ! 
yet if ever a similar fate should be yours, 
ye shall not intreat my compassion in 
vain. 

‘* Every husband, who at this moment 
still possesses his beloved wife, who can 
still clasp her affectionately to his bosom, 
when he reads this and thanks God for 
the blessing yet spared him, I ask not 


tears of him—yet even he may surely 


pity me!—But ye, whom a similarity of 
fate draws nearer to me! ye, who have 
lost a husband or a wife, who are not yet 
forgotten, let us weep together! we are 
brethern! To such, I make no excuse 
for writing a book solely for myself and 
a few friends} book to relieve a wound- 
ed heart. 


‘* | will at some time erect the fairest 
monument I can to my Frederica, but 
not here !—At present, I am unequal to 
the task. When my mind is somewhat 
more composed, I will write the history 
of our love and of our marriage. What 
a moment will it be for such a heart as 
hers when | draw aside the veil that mo- 
desty threw over all her virtues—Oh, 
she was so truly, so inexpressibly good, 
not from cold reasoning and principle. 
but from the overflowing of a warm and 
affectionate heart! Her feelings were 
always noble, for there was not a place 
in ber bosom that could harbour an igno- 
ble thought. Her heart and hand were 
ever open to the relief of distress ; she 
gave freely, and always as one human 
being should give to another, as though 
it had been to a brother or a sister. 

“It was only last spring, that om the 
first of April, | indulged myself in a joke, 
which -ended in still farther proving her 
benevolence. I wrote her an ill-spelt, 


illiterate letter, as from a poor widow 
living in a remote part of the town, with 
two half-naked .children, and no bed to 
lie on, and who, having heard of her 
goodness, implored her assistance. The 
day was cold and windy, yet my Frede- 
rica ordered the carriage to be got ready 
immediately, and looking out some clothes 
and linen, set off for the place. I had 
run thither before ; I saw the carriage 
coming, but as it drew up to a house in 
the suburbs, I began to be afraid my trick 
was discovered. Oh, nogehe only stop- 
ped to buy some rolls for the hungry 
children, and with these, her bundle of 
linen, and two roubles in her hand, she 
proceeded to the house pointed out, 
where [met her. She was less angry at 
my boyish levity, than concerned that she 
was disappointed at doing a good action. 
Yet in the eyes of God it was perform- 
ed !—Oh never will the first of April 
return without bringing tears into my 
eyes !—And this was only one instance 
out of ten thousand !—Such a wife 1 have 
possessed! such a wife I have lost! 

** You, my cherished friends and ac- 
quaintance !—You, to whom I have been 
able to write nothing but my wife is dead ! 
You will receive this book with candour 
and kindness, since it will tell you what, 
‘and where I have been, ever since fate, 
while it spared my life, robbed me of all 
that made life valtiiible !—Alas! I once 
thought that I had lost my greatest trea- 
sure when I lost my health !—Oh how 
was I mistaken !—Even in the horrible 
winter of 1788, when [ laboured under 
such severe bodily suffering, still with 
my Frederica by my side, I tasted the 
soothing consolation of domestic joy, not 
to be purchased by wealth or bhomours. 
For my sake she renounced al pany, 
all diversions, and considered/it as no 
sacrifice to confine herself entirely to 
my sick chamber. If, then, I was but 
for a few minutes free from anguish, how 
serene was my soul! how deeply did | 
feel that all other happiness is poor and 
weak when compared with wedded hap- 
piness! One kiss from my wife, one pres- 
sure of her hag@, made even the most 








nauseous medicines sweet. 

‘*¢ Thus was she my sole s@pport, when 
I wa lost to every thing else, and now I 
could again have enjoyed life with her as 
formerly, vow she is no more !—But she 
was, perhaps, only a protecting angel 


fewes gets the ascendeacy, it selvom 
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sent to save me—her errand is accom- 
+plished, and she is returned to her blest 
abode—yet she still hovers invisibly over 
me !—we shall one day be reunited !— 
Oh sweet self-flattery, forsake me not! 
in this hope alone can I find a balsam for 
my wounds. 
‘* I know not by what name to call 
these effusions of my heart. This should 
be a preface—but what resemblance does 
it bear to a preface? No matter! it 
speaks of Frederica, and my bosom is 
relieved ! 
** It was my design to state to thee, 
compassionate reader, what thou wert te 
expect in this book. ’Tis a tour to Paris, 
yet has it no resemblance to the common 
mass of tours, since I saw nothing but 
my lost wife!—she followed me every 
where !—she, then, must be almost my 
sole theme! 
‘* Yes, I was for awhile an inbabitant 
of Paris, but of Paris | knew very little. 
The principal occurrences during my 
stay there, I have noted down in the 
form of a journal. This employment 
has soothed my wounded mind, it has 
enabled me to shed tears, when my soul 
wanted such relief. When | thought that 
beneficent source exhausted, I sat down 
to write, and it flowed again. My object 
is attained! my despai subsided into 
a calm and gentle ‘S 2 


“ AUGUS 
“ Paris, January 1, 1 











From this period Kotzebue was for 
some time unsettled in his place of abode, 
but not unoccupied in his favourite’en- 
gagements. 

His pieces have been numerous, and 
Most of them well received. They have 
been translated into various languages, 
and in England they have been acted 
with a few alterations,jand honoured by 
the most flattering tokens of approbation. 

















SEDUCTION, 


How abandoned is that heart which 
bulges the tear of innocence, and is the 
cause, the fatal cause, of overwhelming 
the spotless soul, and plunging the yet un- 
tainted mind inte a sea of sorrow and re- 
pentance! Though: born to protect the 
fair. does not mun aang part of a de- 
mon ? first alluring by bis temptations, 
and then triumpliing in his victory! When 
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leaves the wretch, till it bas thoroughly 
polluted bim.. : 
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From the Boston Cenlinel. 


SCOTCH LITERATURE, COURTS, &c. 


A correspondent has favoured us with a letter 
from an American young gentleman, now in 
Scotland, from which we have made the follow- 
ing extracts :— 


¢ Epinsurcu, Dec. 13, 1818. 


‘‘ There is one feature which distin- 
guishes this city from all other places I 
have ever visited, and which is too ob- 
vious to escape the most superficial -ob- 
server—I mean its literary character. 
To a stranger it is not very manifest at 
first to what Edinburgh owes its prospe- 
rity. A city of more than one handred 
thousand inhabitants, with little or no 
co. , and no manufactories, and not 
possessing the advantages of being the seat 
of the legislative government, may be 
considered as rather an anomaly, es- 
pecially in a country whose inhabitants 
have been proverbially styled a nation of 
shop-keepers. Upon a nearer view, he 
will find that all this prosperity is de- 
pendent almost entirely on the celebrity 
of its civil and literary institutions. So 
little is the commercial character known, 
is no exch for the transac- 
bhi 2e88, NOT any thing a an- 
. al the reason is, 

fants. If you have 

3 } len to the conversation 
of the email Ro of people in the 
public streets, you will more com- 
ly find it turning upon some literary 
¢ instead of the price of stocks or the 










a state of the markets, as you would ex- 
in similar situations in other cities. | 





courts of aes and the university, 


‘ee *,. * are the centres“around which, and in 
ES ze reference to , every thing moves in 


" Edinborgh. 






t all the legal business 
in Scotland i is transacted in the metropo- 
is; Which brings a vast concourse of 


people to the city in termtime. There 
$a brilliant cons of eminent 
] ead rs at present at the Scottish bar, 
at the head of which is the celebrated 
Francis Jeffrey, the reputed editor of the 
Edinburgh Review. {1 had the pleasure 


of listening to his eloquence a few days 
since, in a splendid speech of two hours 


_ and e half in length. His manner is ex- 
“tremely vehement and forcible, and his 


rapidity of speech exceeds every thing I 
eyer heard; yet in mot inal ik Rie 
ee 


| language has all the eloquence and per- 
spicuity which we find in his written 
composition. 
that class whiéh is addressed principally 
to the passions. 


He is said seldom to draw tears from a 
jury, and yet has brought off more cri- 
minals that ought to have been hanged, 
than any advocate at the bar. Jefirey’s 
| great fort im this seems to be involving 
the arguments of his opponents in such a 
complete ae of sophistry, as to 
make light ess, and darkness as 
light, and thereby bewilder and confound 
the judgment. 


The lectures in the University com- 
menced early in November ; 1779 stu- 
dents have already matriculated. They 
are from every quarter of the globe, and 
among them are about twenty-five Ame- 
ricans, mostly from the southern states. 
Besides these, there are many students 
who resort here for the purposes of edu- 
cation, who do not attend the University, 
There are in Edinburgh no less than 
fifteen private lecturers on medicine, and 
its auxiliary branches, many of whom are 
more distinguished than the College Pro- 
fessors, and more numerously attended. 
The names of Barclay, Murray, Fyfe, 
&c. are well known to the scientific and 
medical world.” 
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WASTE PAPER. 


Franklin says, tH our poetsare the 
‘Waste paper of mankind.” If this be 
true, we can only say, that, between 
bankers and rhymers, the country was 
never so.completely deluged with waste 
paper a at present. Not only every 
city, bufevery country village, abounds 
with each kind—mostly below par—ticti- 
tious—without intrinsic worth, and re- 
presenting nothing solid. The only diffe- 
rence appears to be this—when the 
banker issues his paper, he receives for 
it an equivalent of real value—not so the 
poet. His paper is issued merely for 
the pleasure. of seeinMit circulate, and 
hearing it talked of. The banker grows 
rich the Pet romana poor. The former 
preys upon the vitals of the’ public, the 
latter upon his own brains. We know 
them both to be useless, and yet we are 
very eager to get hold of their trash. 








His eloquence is not of 
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From the Rhode Island American. 


SAVE ALL YOU CAN. 


A receipt for Shoe Blacking.—Take 4 
ounces Ivory black, a half pint of sharp 
cider vinegar, of the first quality, and 
apply this to the boots and shoes in the 
common way. This will not only save 
expense, but is more durable than those 
kinds of Blacking which are generally 
sold in shops, which are composed of the 
oil of vitriol, spirits of wine, &c, as com. 
mon sense will teach us that these ingre- 
dients must injure the leather, and the 
cost generally for a half pint will be 25 to 
30 cents, whereas this receipt will not 
cost more than 8 cents. Let them who 
doubt try. 

A FRIEND TO ECONOMY. 


bt 


ANECDOTES. 


A lady asked a very silly Scotch noble- 
man, how it happened that the Scots who 
came out of their country, were, gene- 


rally speaking, men of more abilities than®™ 


those who remain at home. ‘ Ob, ma- 
dam,” said he, “‘ the reason is obvious. 
At every outlet there are persons sta- 
tioned to examine all who pass, that, for 
the honour of the country, no one be 
permitted to leave, who is not a man of 
understanding.”’ ‘*Then,” said she, ‘“ I 
suppose your lordship was smuggled.” 





An agreeable man, and of a merry dis- 
position, but very poor, finding one.night 
some thieves in his house, told them, 
without putting himse}fpin a passion, I 
cannot imagine what: you,expect to find 
in my house in the nighf time, gentle- 
men, as I can find nothing in it myself in 
the day time. - 





Certain it is, says a great writer, that 
the finest show in the world excites but 
little curiosity in those who have seen it 
before. ‘‘ That was.a very fine picture,” 
says the connoisseur, ‘but I had seen it 
before.” ‘* ’Twasa sweet song,”’ says 
the amateur, ‘* but I had heard it before.” 
‘* A very fine poem,” says the critic, 
* but I read it before.” Letevery lady, 
therefore, take care, that, while she is 
displaying in public, a bosom whiter than 
snow, the men do not look as if they 
weré saying, ‘ ’Tis very pretty, but we 
have seen it before.” 
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POETRY. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO ANNA. 


Away ! It is done !—I will ask it no more, 
Tho’ the object I sought is relinquish’d with 
pain ; 
Yet the pride of resentment disdains to imploge, 
When contempt throws a frown o'er my efforts to 
gain. 


Away! It is done !—And the struggle is past ! 
I could weep!—but not now—lest perchance 
some despise ! 
Tho’ regret and a gloom o’er the present are cast, 
Yet hope lights a beacon in lovelier skies! 


Away! It is done!—’Twas but friendship I sought, 
And her cold heart denied me the boon it might 
give ; 
And 'tis well:—now my soul with indifference 
fraught, 
Can retire—and again in its solitude live. 


Away ! It is done !—I will breathe not a sigh ; 
But a smile shall spring up o’er the fear that 
would rise ! 
And at least, with a look that shall calmness imply, 
I will hide my regret from unpitying eyes. 
Away ! It is done !—Yet a sorrow remains ! 
I could wish it were pass’d—but it seeks for a 
tear ! 
0, who would not rather, than suffer such pains, 
Never feel the warm glow of a sympathy here? 


Away! It is done '—And the gloom of my 
mind, 
Still envelopes the tho’t that delights to be sad : 
Be it so !—for e’en there an enjoyment | find— 
It is strange ‘—yet there’s pleasure in grief, to 
be had ! 


Away ! It is done |—And the tear of the soul 
Shall be shed—tho’ ’tis weakness to weep when 
we bleed ; 
Yet ’tis better our folly thus secretly roll, 
Than to trouble the world with a noisier deed. 


Away! It is done {—Still I cannot resign 
Such a sad, pleasing theme—tho’ it springs from 
regret ; 
For a feeling—a thoughi—and a deep gloom are 
mine, : 
Which have never been told, and which cannot 
be yet! 


Away ! It is done !—Ah, soon all shall be done ! 
Life's taper is dim, and it wanes into nought : 
But a livelier ray, from a holier sun, 
Shall rekindle a soul of a happier thought ! 


Away! It is done !—I will think on’t no more ! 
Tho’ it cling to my heart like the canker of grief! 
A time !—and this pilgrimage struggle is o'er ; 
O, then !—and then only—lI hope for relief. 
ad : SORROW’S CHILD, 
July 19th, 1819. 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 
TO ADELINE. 


Didst thou think, when life’s pathway seem’d 
strewn o'er with flowers, 
That those bright thornless roses could never 
decay ? 
Didst thou think when affection and joy wing'd 
the hours, 
That those blessings so valued could ne'er pass 
away ? 
Hast thou seen the flowers wither—those bright 
moments flee ? 
If so, thou hast felt—and must still feel, like me. 


€ 
Did thy life, like the bark on wn Seruftied stream, 
Glide smoothly along, with Hope’s gay colours 
deck’'d ? 
Didst thou start in wild anguish, as if froma 
- dream, 
When the tempest was near which thy blessings 
has wreck’d ? 
Did the world then appear a wide desert to thee ? 
Was there no ray of Hope ?—thou hast felt, then, 
like me. 


Hast thou struggled with anguisb, and strove to 
be gay, 
And mix'd in the world’s pleasing follies once 
more ? 
Hast thou not from those scenes oftentime stole 
away, 
Unseen, unsuspected, past days to deplore ? 
Dost thou dread that the wirid thy soul's anguish 


should see, 
Dost thou scorn its cold pily ?—thou feel’st, then, | 
like me. 
August Sth, 1819. HARRIET. 
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FOR THE LADIES LITERARY CABINET. 


TO ELIZA. 


. 


Beauty beams in Celia’s eye, } 

And Mary’s lip invites a kiss ; 

every feature we d@stry 
fair Eliza's form’ bliss. 

Diamonds bright the face bedeck— 

Her glossy curls of aubarn hair 
Strive in vain to hide the cheek 

And rose, which Nature planted thege. 


But (Oh ! the poet's painful duty) 
Though every grace her form discovers, 
Coquetish airs still spoil her beauty, 
Disgusting friends, and foes, and lovers. . 
JULIO. 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 
THE KISS—TO ELIZA. 
. 


I remember the time—I remember it well, 
When we told o’er gur loves as we sat in the 
bower ; . 
When the moon climbing softly, look o’er the 
hill, 
And hearing us talk, peep’d in at the door. 


I remember the time—Oh, I re’er shall forget, 
When with rapture my lips were press’d upon 
thine, 


i 
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That you blush’d, that you smil’d, that you sigh’d, 
and that yet 
The kiss was with rapture return’d upon mine. 


And again "twas sent back, and again ‘twas re- 
turn’d, 
And the kiss flew from each to the other so fast, 
As ifin a quarrel with anger we burn’d, 
To see which should have it and hold it at last. 


Gone by is the time, yet I’ve thought of the hour, 
As through various climes I've wandered the 
while ; 
And often have fancied I sat in the bower, 
And watch’d for the moon on the top of the bill. 


Gone by is the time, and long past is that hour, 
Yet still will remembrance call it to this ; 
When the moon whispers softly, remember the 
bower, 
Remember Eliza, remember the kiss. 
HENRY. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO MATILDA, 


With a flower plucked from the top of a rock al 
Paterson Falls. 


On the summit of a steep, 
Where a promontory rock 


Hangs stupendous o'er the deep, 
Threat 'aimg nature with a shock— 


As I trod, with cautions foot, 
This small fow'ret caught wy sight ; 
In a crevice was its root, 


Bending o'er the dreadiul height ' 






Gaged attentive on ; 
"Tis a lovely thing, said I, 
Would it were within my power ‘ 





Yet I thought were't easy gain'd, 
Had I found it on the mead, 

I had then its form disdain‘d, 
Or bad trod upon its head ! 


Wherefore, then, I cried again, 
As I view'd the depth beneath, 
Am I anxious to obtain, 
What were worthless on the heath ’ 


Should it deck Matilda's breast, 
And emit its fragrance there ; 

"Twere unworthy, if possess'd, 
Such a privilege to share ! 


But my swelling heart replied, 

It is not the flower that charms ; 
Nor its beanty, nor its pride, 

"Tis the danger that alarms! 


_ "Tis the danger, threat'ning near, 
That holds charms, unreal, forth ; 
Danger makes the object dear, 
And appreciates its worth ! 


If at risk of life, I thought, : 
(Fer it was a daring step !) 

From the rock that flower were brought, 
And for thee, Matilda, kept ; 
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It would well evince the love 

That propell'’d me to obtain, 
Which I long have strove to prove, 


But have strove to prove, in vain ! 


Urged by such inspiring power, 
1, with careful band and foot, 
O’er the cliffs, approach’d the flower, 


Clinging by each shaggy root ; 


"Till I gain’d the farthest verge, 
That projected o’er the bay ; 

*Gainst whose base, the foaming surge 
Dash’d, and broke, and turn’d away! 


Then, one fearful hand I cast 
Anxious o’er the shelving edge ; 
With the other holding fast 
To the rough and broken ledge ! 


From a chasm of the rock, : 
(Hanging fearful o'er the flood,) 

Rent by earth's convulsive shock, 
Tremblingly I pluck’d the bud. 


Now, to thee, with pride, I give, 
What to gain I brav’d the tomb, 
And, ‘till thou shalt cease to live, 
Let it in thy memory bloom. 
G. or New-JErsey. 





NEW-Y ORK 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 14, 1819. 





“TO READERS: | 


Magnanimity, f 12, is crowded out of 
this number, but appear in our next 
The conti of the story of Josephine, 
ced |} , is delayed by an accident 
h destroy copy. . As soon as we can 
_ ‘procure another, it shall be published. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
G.I. H. does not write sufficiently correct for 


w ‘Tea 





es 


te Ladies. 
= Amalgam’s favours are always welcome. 
? Woman's Eye bas charmed us, and shall not be 


Sa, Flodoardo is no poet, and his friends onght to 
tell him so. true that he grants us liberty to 
, alter and his pieces; ‘but it- would be 
“ much easier to make new ones,” as the link-boy 
' said of Pope. . 

Edwin's address to Jane is smooth, but not poe- 
a The following isa specimen, being the 


“ eae 
In sweel with thee, 
When we sat down upon the grass, 


° Now, we have on hand reams of foolscap writ- 
ten in the same or worse, and our letter- 
box nightly groans rr, oma fa- 
vours. & 

George's favout iespuaired) sg 

JF. Fe nee ere ane abe 
attended to 
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‘Spring, Mr. Theodore Fowler, to Miss Mary 


The rights of women established by ancient pre- 
cedent. 

The following singular translation appears in 
the edition of: the Bible, “ {IMPRINTED AT 
London, by Rosrerr Barker, printer to the king: 
most Excellent Majistie, 1610."—In the 3d chap- 
ter and 7th verse of Genesis, and which, for the 
benefit of all concerned, we here transcribe : 

“Then the eyes of them both were opeued, 
and they knew that they were saked, and the) 
sewed figge tree leaues together, and made them 
selues breeches.” 


ae 
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Another musical wonder !—A correspondent ol 
the Philadelphia @ranklin Gazette, announces 
Mrs. Gray as a Vocalist of the first order, who had 
already astonished the Philadelphians by singin, 
“The Soldier Vir'd;” and as about to sin, 
“ Tally Ho,” at Vauxhall. “ Her talents, (says 
her eulogist,) viewed either separately or toge- 
ther, are, indeed, superlatively excellent ; and it 
is probable such taste in music, and power ot | 
execution in sOug, and we say it with a recollee- 
tion of all that have been here, both male and 
female, have not been heard or looked upoa be- 
fore. [t seems, Mrs. Gray made her eptraace into 
this profession as Miss ‘Irajetta, at the age ot four- 
teen, and has yet scarcely aitained that of six- 
teen! !” 


Perpetual Motion.—An ingenious piece of Ma- 
chinery,tormed by a native self-taught American, 
is now exhibited at the Museum in Albany. It is 
supposed, by many selentific persons, to coutain 
the elements of that all-important priaciple, so | 
long sought alter with avidity, to wit, Perpetual | 
Motion. 





REPORT OF INTERMENTS. 

The City Inspector reports the deaths of 112 
persons, trom the ‘Bistylay of July to the 7th ot 
August, 1819. Of whom were oi tie age of oue 
year and ufider, 27 ; between the age of 1 and 2 
years, 9; Zand 6,4; Sand 10,3; 10 and 20, 10; | 
20 and 30, 15 ; 30 and 40, 21; 40 and 50,8; 5 50 | 
and 60, 10; 60 and #70, 4; 70 and 80, Dis- 
eases: apoplexy 7, cancer 1, cholera smorbis 5, 
consumption 15, convuisions 3, craimp in ihe sto- 
mach 1, diarrhea 1, drinking cold water 3, drop- 
sy 5, dropsy in the head 5, drowned 4, dyse tery 
13, fever 8, inflammatory fever 1, remitteut fever 
1, typhus fever 3, flux infantile 10, infamuation 
of the chest 1, indammation of the liver 1, insani- 
ty 1, intemperance 2, palsy 1, spasms 1, still 
born 2, sudden death 3, suicide 4, tabes inesente- 
rica 1, teething 3, tinea capitis 1, ulcer 1, un- 
known 8, worms l—Men 34, Women 27, Buys 
22, Girls 29.—Total, 112. 

GEORGE CUMING, City Inspector. 


LE 
MARRIED, 
On Saturday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. 





Bage, bothof this city. 

On Wednesday morning, by the Rev. Mr 
Spring, Lieut. John B. Montgomery, of the U.S. 
navy, to Miss Mary Henry, of this city. 

On Sunday evening, the 25th ult. by the Rev. 
Archibald Maclay, Mr. Hacheliah Brown, of 








Westchester, to Miss Sarah Zellers, of this city. 
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On Monday, the 2d inst. by the Rev. Mr. Lyell, 
Mr. Whitehead J. Cornell, to Miss Juliet Hicks, 


| daughter of John M. Hicks, Esq. 


On the 3d inst. by the Rev. Dr. Kuypers, Mr. 


James Thompson, to Miss Ann Parmile, both of 


this city. 

On Wednesday evening, the 4th inst. by the 
Rev. Dr. Romeyn, the Rev. William Patten, of 
Philadelphia, to Miss Mary Weston, of this city. 

On Thursday morning, the 5th inst. by the 
Right Rev. Bishop Kemp, Mr. Granville S. Old- 
field, merchant, of Baltimore, to Ann, eldest 
daughter of Ralph Higinbotham, Esq. of Balti- 
more. 

On Friday evening, the 6th inst. by the Rey. 
Dr. Milledoler, Augustus Washington Clason, 
Esq. to Miss Maria Wood, daughter of Johy 
Wood, Fsq. of this city. 

On Saturday evening last, by the Rev. Archi- 
bald Maclay, the Rev. Johu Finlay, of Albany, 
to Miss H. M. Lewis, of Stratford, Connecticut. 

On Saturday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. 
Spring, Mr. Abraham King, to Miss Sarah Turner, 

On the 30th alt. by the Rev. Thomas Lyell, 
Arthur Hirst, of this city, to Ann Cornell, daugh- 
ter of John Cornell, Esq. of Brooklyn. 

At Newark, (N. J.) Mr. Lewis Chandler, of 
Newark, to Miss Betsey M‘Clelan, of Caldwell. 

At Le Roy, (N. ¥.) Mr. William A. Wells, to 
Miss Rachel Ganson, daughter of Major James 
Ganson. 

At Carlisle, Schoharie County, (N. Y.) Mr. 
Frederick Ulman, Jun. to Mrs. Catharine Van 
Ness.—At the same time and place, Horatio 
Gates, Esq to Miss Hannah Head. 

At Buffalo, (N. ¥.) Mr. Adams Holt, to Miss 
Sylvia Hawks. 

At Franklin, (Pen.) on the 29th of June last, 
Mr. Duncan M‘Donald, of. Johnstown, (N. Y.) 
editor of the Montgomery Monitor, to Miss Julia 
Aun Spafford, daughter of Horatio Gates Spaf- 
ford, Esq. of the foriner place. 

At Norwich, (Con.) Charles Sigourney, Esq. 
| of Hartford, to Miss Lydia Huntley, the elegant 
Connecticut poetess. 

At Fairfield, (Con.) on the 29th ult. by the Rev. 
Dr. Ripley, Mr. Morris Ketchum, merchant, of 
Savannah, to Miss Catharine Burr, of the former 
place. 


—_———— 
DIED, 


On the 3d inst. after a painful illness of three 
years, Effa M. Sullivan, wife of Benjamin Sulli- 
van, aged 22 years 

On the 3d inst. after a very short illness, Joba 
Curtis, an old respectable citizen, aged 76 years. 

On the 3d inst. at &tushing, (L. 1.) John Mur- 
ray, Jun. aged about 60. 

Ou the 4th iast of a lingering illness, Miss Sa- 
rab Cargifl, in the 20th year of her age. “ 

On the 4th inst of a lingering complaint, Jane 
Maria Gourley, aced 15 Years and 5 months 

On the 4th inst. at Brooklyn, Mrs. Margaret 
Barbarin, wile of Col. A. L Barbarin. 

* On the Gth inst. Miss Eliza Clarkson, daughter 
of the late Mr. Freemam Clarkson, in the 18th 
year of her age ' 

At Philadelphia, on Sunday last, 
Shaw, of the U. 5. army. 








Lieut. J na A. 


